GIVING UP WORD FORMATION IN STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS 


N. BARR I 


SUMMARY 

Scientific definitions of word all yield results which do not correspond 
to traditional word-boundaries. On the other hand traditional words cover 
all sizes of linguistic units, from the bare morph to the complete sen- 
tence. A word may belong to any "level" or to more than one. This means 
that the word might be left to everyday usage as a more or less stable 
but incidental agglutination of elements, but has no place in linguistic 
description. Consequently, word-disciplines like morphology and word-for- 
mation have to be abandoned. 

These fields are indeed said by some to be on thedecline, yet the ma- 
jority of structural linguists currently use word, word-formation , etc. 
as if nothing has happened. This inertia is due to the human tendency to 
synthetic thinking (mostly involving speaker's orientation in describing), 
a vice invalidating some Structuralist models (both Item and Arrangement 
and Item and Process, Descriptive Order, 0-derivation) as well as, in a 
different way, the Generative model. 

My suggestions are: abolish all a priori divisions of the description 
including the one into "words" and "word-parts", hence give up word-for- 
mation with its traditional compounds, derivatives, etc. Use the same 
analytic, descending method with the Glossematic double definition for 
all kinds of syntagms, above and below the phrase level, to show consti - 
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tuents and the! r nucleus-satellite relation, as illustrated by a detailed 
analysis of a Greek sentence at the end of the paper, using FREI's graph- 
ic representation. 

0. The discipline of word-formation , as well as that of morphology in 
general, has been recently declared by a specialist in that field, Mr 
P.H. MATTHEWS, to be seriously on the decline. This is due, MATTHEWS says, 
mainly to the influence of two approaches, the Transformat ional -Genera- 
tive and the Neo-Fi rth ian, which do not treat the word as a basic unit. 
MATTHEWS' clear presentation of these positions (1974:4-7) is indeed 
quite convincing. One cannot well see, at least within the schools men- 
tioned, the utility of either word or the disciplines attached to it. 

This, however, calls for a remark. The decline of morphology as a 
discipline dates already from the beginning of Structuralist thinking. 

DE SAUSSURE, in basing his linguistics on the sign, paved the way for a 
procedure uninterested in words but in minimal signs, the morphemes. 
BLOOMFIELD too, with his Immediate Constituents Analysis, took away the 
ground from under the traditional division into syntax and morphology. 
HJELMSLEV was even harder in his judgment of this division and there were 
many others who took their lead. One realises that what MATTHEWS (1974: 

4) describes, with some nostalgia, as "the 1940s and early 1950s [,] a 
period of apparently great progress in morphology", mentioning mainly 
Z.S. HARRIS and other Americans, constitues already the "morphematic 
era", with little regard for words. The domain these scholars treated 
falls largely under what tradition, MATTHEWS and they themselves called 
"morphology", but their new procedures and results made this term just 
another convenient, harmless appellation that people use to save time. 

We shall return later to the question why the term was kept at all. In 
the meantime, let us recall briefly and appraise the main oppositions to 
the word as a linguistic unit. 

1. Among the early discreditors of the division between syntax and mor- 
phology the Copenhagen school took the foremost and had a decisive influ- 
ence both in Scandinavia and elsewhere in Europe. In fact, at the Sixth 
International Congress of Linguists in 1948, where the syntax-morphology 
division was one of the main themes, a Copenhagen Circle representative 
held that, 
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"Apres 1 'abandon, communement accepte, du concept root comme objet 
fondamental et indivisible de la grammaire, la morphologie dans le 
sens traditionnel a cesse d'exister." ( D I DERI CHSEN, 19^8:279)- 

A good majority of the opinions expressed followed, in some form, this 

way of thinking. Among them we find names like BONFANTE, CANTINEAU, FRE I , 

HOENIGSWALD, HOLT, MARTINET and many others. The morphology advocates 

were best represented by DE GROOT and RE I CH LING, but were clearly in the 

minority (at least among those who cared to give this difficult problem 

a consideration). 

This state of affaires in 19^8 reflected endless previous and succes- 
sive efforts to find a definition of the word that would fit in with the 
traditional, intuitive (mostly graphic) word separation but would at the 
same time use scientific criteria. These efforts were all destined to 
failure. Already in 19^2 ROSETTI had to admit, in an otherwise strictly 
traditional treatise, that the word would be differently defined by dif- 
ferent criteria. Subsequent contributions showed without doubt that, no 
one definition could yield, in any language, the traditional word boun- 
daries. Moreover, every one of the proposed criteria for word was later 
shown to be sometimes invalid or inexact: the word as sign or as minimum 
sign, the word as semantic unit, as a phonetic environment-unit, as a 
prosodic domain, as a minimum free form (cf. SAUSSURE, 19l6:276f. HOCK- 
ETT, 1958:177; FREI, 1968:39) as inseparable whole, as minimal permutable 
entity all proved inconsistent. See BLOOMFIELD, 1933:227 (with the fa- 
mous halfword and half phrase old-maidish, wild-animal-house ) ; SCHWYZER, 
1939:^25; TOGEBY, 19^9; SEILER, 1961; MARTINET, 1965- 

To me the results of these early discussions seem final: the word as 
we use it is not a linguistic unit but an inexact everyday term, differ- 
ing in each language and inconsistent within each language in accordance 
with local conventions of word-separation. At best, an approximate defi- 
nition referring to some of the closest degrees of juncture (HALL, 19^6; 
TOGEBY, 19^9:108) can be adopted, not necessarily in agreement with other 
definitions but usable as an (again approximative) environment-unit for 
phonetic behaviour. In this the word resembles another phonetic unit, 
the syllable (cp. a little differently TOGEBY, 19^9:109). In linguistic- 
ally pertinent description, the word has no status or "level of analysis" 
of its own. It is an accidental agglutination of elements, each word-type 
happening to cover different morpheme-paradigms, as luck would have it. 
This may be illustrated by some simple examples. In inflectional lan- 
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guages very often (but not always) a word may stand as a complete sen- 
tence, because it agglutinates a subject-phrase (e.g. in the form of a 
personal prefix or suffix) and a verbal phrase with its mood, aspect, 
tense and sometimes object. It is important to note that the subject per- 
sonal affix of such a verb is not itself a verbal category, but belongs 
to a different phrase altogether, as in 3«6ut;~<o "I walk". Only when the 
affix -id stands in extraposition (in concord) with a free subject phrase, 
e.g. a personal pronoun (cyo! BaSi's-w) or with a noun (& avftptoitos Ba6ic- 
ec) can we speak of a "verbal category of person". Still this category 
is different from all other, genuinely verbal categories. Thus the word 
BaSi'Cw is a sentence, whereas the word avQpwitos is not. 

Another example is nouns in case- i nf 1 ect ing languages. Much has been 
written about this "nominal category": the case. But a closer look shows 
that a case, like a preposition in caseless languages, is not part of 
the nominal categories or modalities , but a "centrifugal" functional mor- 
pheme belonging to the larger environment (MARTINET, 1 967 : §4 . 20) 1 . Such 
a morpheme might be part of the verbal phrase whose object is the noun 
"glued" to the case ending (e.g. "accusative"); it might be conditioned 
by a preposition; or else it might be an independent adverbial introducer: 
Latin Romae or French dans le jardin as place adverbials. In no one of 
these instances is the case ending a "nominal category" adding an expan- 
sion to the lexical noun. 

In other languages, e.g. English, some words contain very little: each 
of the words in have given holds "one half" of a verb. 

2. In spite of the severe cr i t i c i sms of the def in i t ions for word, structur- 
al linguistics shows no sign of applying their decisive conclusions in its 
practice, even if interest in words has indeed somewhat declined. For ex- 
ample, even the hardest critics have each tried to cling to some defi- 
nition that woul d somehow go with the traditional sense, although others 
or they themselves had proved its inapplicability, TOGEBY, for example 
(1949: 1 08 ff . ) , having rejected seven different definitions, presents a 
new one anchored in flexifs and in formes liees which he does not define 
anew and which he had earlier criticised (1949:195). SEILER too (1961) 
poses a word-definition for living languages based on accent (which TOGE- 
BY, 1949:104 as well as others had discarded) and one for written lan- 
guages based on clitics. But he apparently forgot to decide whether the 
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clitics themselves were words or not, MARTINET, in spite of contrary ex- 
amples that he adduces himself, held to the criterion of word- i nsepara- 
bility, born within the Prague school (MARTINET, 1965; cf. TOGEBY, 1 9^9: 
106 for that criterion)* 

No wonder that in the last International Congress of Linguists at Bo- 
logna in 1972 there was a section on Morphological Structures and Func- 
tions (vol . II, 383“^**) , in the Twelfth Congress we shall have word- 
formation, and so on. People participating in this section surely have 
an idea of what word is. It seems that they either failed to notice the 
above-mentioned criticisms of word-definitions or they disagree with 
them. But there is also a third explanation, which I would like to dis- 
cuss next. 

It is in the nature of man to use divisions and labels he is accustom 
ed to, even when he senses that a deeper check will discover their dis- 
agreement with more advanced knowledge. This behaviour is often consid- 
ered practical , for it spares us the need to revolutionize our way of 
referring to the things we "know". Presumably one can go on adapting 
his thought to the new attitudes that science offers without changing 
his basic terms. It is the case of our speaking of "sunrise" although we 
know that it is the earth that revolves and the sun does not change its 
place. This seems to be the reason why some of SAUSSURE's discussions of 
the minimal sign consistently use mot instead of signe ; the reader under 
stands and forgives this. In the same way, the curious fact that BLOOM- 
FIELD explicitly left the division line between syntax and morphology 
untouched is explained by him on practical grounds, in spite of the very 
unpractical existence of border-line cases which he admits (1933: 1 84 , 
207ff. 227). 

MATTHEWS too finds it necessary to consecrate a chapter to an apology 
called "Why Study Morphology" where he explains the Generative views 
which make the word (and consequently morphology) unnecessary. Yet his 
conclusion is the practical one, namely that morphology is an important 
area of description, especially in little-known languages, and that it 
is needed in teaching. "For this reason - a frankly practical reason if 
that is how the reader likes to see it a new introduction to morpho- 
logical theory needs no excuse." (197^:8). 

I believe that the persistent use by a great number of structuralists 
- perhaps all of them - of terms like word, word- formation, morphology 
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and the like 2 is due to that same practical -mindedness 3 . It is very well 
to be practical, but theoretical linguistics has other considerations 
from those of language-teachers. And when being practical means leaving 
us to play with approximative, undefinable notions inherited from the 
Greeks through centuries of slavish school -grammar, it may be harmful 
for the linguist's progress. 

3. The persistence of the notion of word in linguistics is due not only 
to inertia. It has its roots in a very basic human attitude towards all 
knowledge, namely the habit to start understanding and describing the 
world of phenomena around us by establishing some "known" unit-entities, 
then describing the more complex phenomena as being made up of these giv- 
en entities. Aristotle used to describe things by a more or less fixed 
set of unit-properties: a candle-holder was either white or of another 
colour, it was made of bronze, wood or another material, etc. This kind 
of procedure was called by HJELMSLEV naive realism or synthetic thinking: 
building higher edifices of the building-stones we think we possess. 

Syntheticism is as old as the beginning of science. As a psycho-philo- 
sophical attitude it i s of course older. It determined concepts and pro- 
cedures in many sciences and linguistics was no exception. It is still 
most common to find linguistic descriptions going up from the smallest 
units (phonemes or features) to "higher levels". This direction was the 
rule in American linguistics after BLOOMFIELD and passed over to some 
parts of Europe without questioning. 

It was European Structuralism that for the first time systematically 
tried to make the leap into scientific thinking: it refused to use pre- 
established, ontological units; value in a structure was the only def- 
inition of an entity, and that value had to be established only by 
working on the structure, not on the entity. In other structures the 
same physical object might (and actually it is sure to) have another val- 
ue, i.e. another scientific "existence". This is the case of SAUSSURE's 
knight in the game of chess. In the game it has, by structural convention, 
the role of "knight", no matter what its shape or material is. Understand- 
ing this, we have to reinterpret Aristotle's "white" not as an absolute 
property but rather as a relative colour, the way electric light is 
"white" in relation to darkness but is yellow compared with fluorescent 
light. Similarly, for a civilisation with knowledge of no metal except 



bronze, Aristotle's bronze candle-holder would be made of mere "metal", 
not "bronze", because there would be no difference between the two. 

Structure-bound relative value is arrived at by the heuristic proce- 
dure that HJELMSLEV called analytic : we put apart a text without pre- 
suming previous knowledge of what its parts can be or can mean; it is 
in the operation of analysis that we get this knowledge, by stating the 
values of the parts as they emerge. 

American Structural i sm combined syntheticism with a marked preference 
for investigating the role of the hearer or decoder (cf. e.g. TWADDELL, 
1973:57, 69; HARRIS, 1 95^- 1 37) 4 - (This, aided by at least a partial neg- 
lect of meaning, gave it the name of behaviorism). But syntheticism 
goes well with speaker ( encoder ) oriented methods too, as in Transfor- 
mational-Generative Grammar. True, this kind of linguistics has been de- 
clared indifferent to the speaker vs. hearer orientation, that is, neu- 
tral vis a vis the model of production or reception of sentences (see 
RUWET, 1 968 : 32f f . for explanation and references). Yet it is clear that 
the generative derivation of a sentence, starting with the semantic com- 
ponent and going down to phonetics can only be taken to parallel the ac- 
tivity of the speaker. Generation may well have been meant by CHOMSKY to 
be used merely as a mathematical way of representation , but in language 
the proceeding from thought to speech is rightly understood by most lin- 
guists, despite Generative protests, as speaker-oriented. Worse, the 
users of such a method of mere representation must eventually become them- 
selves prisoners of their "neutral" model, starting inadvertently to use 
it as a full model of speaker's behaviour. Thus CHOMSKY and HALLE seem 
positively incapable of describing perception in natural hearer's terms: 
their account of language perception is precisely a model of production, 
absurdly forced on the hearer (CHOMSKY S HALLE, 1968:24). 

In the same spirit RUWET (1968:33), after reproaching various writers 
for taking generation for production, curiously slips and equals TG Gram- 
mars with normative (i.e. speaker's) traditional grammars: 

"Notons aussi que, ainsi congue, et a une importante reserve pres, 
cette partie du programme d'une grammaire generative n'est pas diffe- 
rente du programme... que se fixaient les grammaries t radi t ionnel 1 es . 
Une grammaire tradi t ionnel 1 e, ne fut-ce que Le bon usage de GREVISSE, 
ne vise a rien d'autre qu'a rendre son lecteur capable de former [ital- 
ics mine, N.B.] correctement les phrases grammat icales de la langue. La 
reserve tient a cec i qu'une grammaire tradi tionnel le est loin d'etre 
expl ic i te. " 
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It is this speaker-orientation, rather than any return to using lin- 
guistic meaning, that has caused the et i quette mentalistic to be stuck 
to Generat ivism. Now mental ism is all right for a Cartesian, rationalist- 
ic linguistics (cf. KATZ, 1964). But in the frame of reference of em- 
pirical linguistics one must be aware that in the communication circuit 
the place that the linguist can occupy is always and only as a hearer 
(either as the addressee or as an eavesdropper): 

"La langue n'est pas une fonction du sujet parlant, elle est le pro- 
duit que l'individu enregistre passivement (SAUSSURE, 1916:30, ital- 
ics mine; see also MARTINET, 1960:186). 

This obligatory position of the linguist makes hearer-oriented meth- 
ods the only ones which are really empirical. 3 

Next, Generativism claims to be neither analytic nor synthetic (RUWET, 
1 968 : 1 68f . ) . It is true that it does not proceed analytically from the 
whole text (e.g. of the sentence) nor does it start with the smallest 
units. It is indeed unique in taking as its point of departure a hypo- 
thetical s which is then "developed" by rewrite rules. Only, knowledge 
how to "develop" naturally depends on an (implicit) previous analysis of 
the "final" string, because there is no linguistic knowledge without some 
sort of analysis. Yet syntheticism is strong here as ever, for the posit- 
ing of the sentence s as a given unit, with no need to arrive at it by 
analysis of the uninterrupted flow of a given text is in itself synthet- 
ic. Then there are the universally "existing" features of both the seman- 
tic and the phonological components between which the generative deriva- 
tion takes place. This is syntheticism in its purest, most naive form. 

Of the linguists who gave the matter a thought, some chose synthesis 
(HARRIS, 1946: §§3.6, 4.1, etc.* BLOCH S TRAGER, 1942:41) but most were 
persuaded that the analytic method is the only possible way (see, beside 
the Glossematic and the Immediate Constituents positions, MALMBERG, 1963: 
6.15; DRESSLER, 1966:30, with literature). Some like WELLS ( 1 947 : §48) ; 
HALL I DAY (1961:254, 257 n. 40, 26lf. 262 n. 58); HARRIS ( 1 946:§§3 - 7 , 

6.4; 1954:40, 42); HAAS, (1954) and, as we saw, Generative writers, have 
taken these two procedures to be, at least sometimes, equivalent. 

But to claim equivalence of synthesis and analysis is to ignore the 
very basis of their definition. To understand what analytic means is to 
admit that the linguist's data are not isolated examples in grammar-books 
but whole texts. The only way to arrive at isolating a linguistic entity 
is by taking apart a more comprehensive structure. One may of course pre- 
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sent one's findings synthetically, by building up from the smallest units 
if one prefers this. But presentation is always secondary. 

The suggestions that are to follow will therefore be both hearer-ori- 
ented and analytically bound. 

3 . 1 . Synthetic! sm has been so prevalent that in some quarters it was 
seen as the only possible approach. Thus HOCKETT (195*0, in defining 
what he thought to be the main models of grammatical description, posit- 
ed two methods which are equally synthetic, the Item and Arrangement and 
the Item and Process. Both start with items as established, "known" en- 
tities. Little heed is given to the problem of the finding of these items 
This must be done, I presume, before arranging or processing; but it has 
no place in the models. 

3.2. A similar issue that has its origin in synthetic thinking is that 

of "descriptive order" (BLOOMFIELD, 1933:213; 1939:105 - 6), a notion which 
came much before the "rule ordering" of Generative Grammar and seemed a 

necessary working tool to some Structuralist scholars (see, beside the 

/ 

American post-Bloomf ieldians, ROSFN, 1970). 

The whole idea of descriptive order is actually that of synthetic or- 
der, i.e. which pre-established unit is added to which. Incidentally, in 
this way the approach also commits itself to the speaker's orientation. 
Note that in analysis the "order of operations" is the order in what the 
linguist does, not anything found in the data (text) itself. This working 
order is dictated by the very prerequisite of analysis as a heuristic and 
proof procedure: going down to smaller units. The idea of descriptive or- 
der has therefore no existence in analytic description at all. 

3-3. The ancients arrived at the notion of word by what seems to be an 
unconscious analysis of utterances into "blocks" more or less solid, but 
with no typical function: some were "nouns", some were "verbs", others 
were "adverbs" or "particles". But their relative external stability made 
these blocks fit to be chosen as the building stones in a synthetic pro- 
cedure whereby sentences were "formed". 

On the other hand, the incomplete stability of words, as shown for 
example in the change of nominal endings in lupus lupum lupo etc. 
brought about another partial analysis into a base and an inflectional 
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ending, yet the word lupus as a whole was not abandoned. The result, as 
is well known, was two different conceptions of the term word: the ac- 
tual, individual case-form appearing in an utterance, e.g. lupi (MATTHEWS 
"word in sense I") but also the abstract lexeme 1 up (us) ("word in sense 
II"). The lexeme, once analysed from the word, was subsequently clung to 
as a smaller basic unit, to be used in word- formation , a discipline 
whose name witnesses to its synthetic nature ("to form words") and which 
in an analytic frame of reference should have been called word-analysis. 

From the lexeme one derives words by adding derivational affixes 6 or 
other lexemes. In a "speci f ical ly English" process, one even adds to 
the precast block lexeme, e.g. (verbal) show, a zero derivational ele- 
ment, making it a (nominal) show. 

The use of 0 in word-formation (cf. MARCHAND 2 1969:§5) should be ex- 
amined carefully. All linguistic zeros, being invisible, have the status 
of the King's clothes until the opposite is proved. Now the Saussurean 
zero, the only one theoretically admissible, is a paradigmatic notion, 
based on commutation, in the same environment, of a morph or morphs with 
the absence of any morph. Note that paradigmatic is meant here in HJELMS- 
LEV's sense, i.e. "belonging to the same commutation class or paradigm" 
(no connection, except the etymology of paradigm, with morphology or 
word-formation; see also below, §4.1; our paradigm equals BLOOMFIELD'S 
form-class) . But 0 in word-formation is never based on commutation, but 
is posited on the evidence of "a parallelism with overtly marked deriv- 
atives" (MARCHAND, 2 1 969: 5. 1 • 1 • 1 • ) • This use of zero, as if all words be- 
longing to the same part of speech (roughly: having similar syntactic be- 
haviour) have signed an agreement to be similarly derived, has nothing 
to do with the structural, paradigmatic zero. It is a different kind of 
mechanism, devised to save the process of formation in its synthetic 
sense: the lexeme "exists" as such, and something (a zero) must be added 
to it to form a "new word". This use of 0 was forcefully criticised by 
HAAS (1957) but word-format ion i sts do not seem to have taken the criti- 
cism as aimed at them too. The talk about the "pattern forming relation" 
of the zero with other der i vat ional s (LIPKA, 1971:214) is equally error- 
inducing, because the term pattern is here a misnomer for analogy and 
is used to force a pattern on something which is a non-pattern. 

BOLINGER, an opponent of this arbitrary pattern-forming word-formation 
had objected (19&9) to the notion of a given lexeme as including in it- 
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self all relevant categories, e.g. that sugar is intrinsically a mass 
noun until "transposed" into a count noun. Yet BOLINGER's "set of gram- 
matical attributes which speakers are more or less free to attach at 
will" (1969:37) *s only a temporary solution, because it is both speaker- 
oriented and synthetic: How shall the hearer (or the linguist) perceive 
that the speaker has attached anything, if not by analysing the whole 
utterance containing sugar, thus noting that in certain sentences it be- 
haves as a count noun, for example when it is preceded by a? The trans- 
fer of categories (like the indefinite article a) from the contextual 
and syntactic environment into the word is typical of synthetic thinking 7 . 

Even thus, BOLINGER's suggestion "raises some basic questions in par- 
ticular with regard to word-formation" (LIPKA, 1971:211). Moreover, this 

"would of course seem to contradict the concept of derivation by a 
zero-morpheme. More fundamentally, an approach to word- format ion 
which starts with the description of morphological shape, and has 
proved most useful in the work of H. MARCHAND, would be impossible." 
(LIPKA, 1971:213). 

I think that the only answer to this is that when an approach is no lon- 
ger possible it has to be revised. 

3.4. LIPKA (1971 :222ff.) , following KASTOVSKY, distinguishes in word- 
formation between an analytic and a synthetic approach. This terminology 
naturally has nothing to do with HJELMSLEV's terms (above, §3). Accord- 
ing to LIPKA, MARCHAND' s way is analytic: 

"If we start from a reduced syntagma, trying to find out what is pres- 
ent besides the simple surface structure, a number of syntactic and 
grammatical elements (tense morphemes, etc.) must be added, and a num- 
ber of specific semantic features must be deleted, to arrive at the 
underlying sentence." (LIPKA, 1971:222). 

I suppose there is some analysis in this approach, in the procedure of 
delimiting the elements within the word ("reduced syntagma"). But what 
LIPKA refers to is simple periphrasis, done, as I understand it, after 
the preliminary (implicit) word analysis is over. On the other hand, MAR- 
CHAND would present his results in a "word-formative" way, starting from 
a lexeme and building up by addition of affixes, i.e. a clearly synthetic 
(in our sense) procedure. At best the periphrasis can be called expansive 
transformation , to be distinguished from the following reducive transfor- 
mation, LIPKA's "synthetic" approach, which he detects in the work of 
BREKLE: 

"Using the synthetic method, certain more or less general semantic 
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features will have to be supplied, in transforming a sentence (or 
propositional concept) into a reduced syntagma. This distinguishes 
word-formative transformations (e.g. eating-apple, . . .) from grammati- 
cal transformations ( the eating of the apple from 'someone eats apples') 
(UPKA, 1971:223). 

Here we have something like a Chomskyan transformation of a sentence into 
a word. Being a transformation, it is very doubtful whether it is suit- 
able to call it synthesis. We have seen above, §3, that Generative deri- 
vation is synthetic not in the direction of its process (which is neither 
synthetic nor analytic in our sense) but in its use of ready-made units. 

It is true that BREKLE, like CHOMSKY, operates with processing hypothet- 
ical sentences into other constructions. But that is not the same as a 
synthetic approach, for example item and process or BALLY's transposi- 
tion. 

What is curious is that BREKLE, KASTOVSKY, LIPKA and others use Trans- 
formational-Generative terminology (underlying sentences, generation, 
transformation etc.) in their word-formation in spite of CHOMSKY'S clear 
refusal of the word as a "level", consequently refusal of a discipline 
for "word-formation" (CHOMSKY AND HALLE, 1 968:8. 6. 2. ) 8 . 

k. In the following paragraphs I shall sketch briefly my suggestions for 
the treatment of problems traditionally classified in "word-formation". 

4.1. Linguistic analysis is performed on the syntagmatic level, by using 
a paradigmatic tool: commutation. Every unit, small or big, is a syntagm 
and has to be treated by the same method. This is what DE SAUSSURE illus- 
trates when he gives as examples of syntagmes the following: re-lire; 
contre tous; la vie humaine; Dieu est bon; S'il fait beau temps, nous 
sortirons (1916:170) as well as desireux; quadruplex; marchons! (1916: 

174, 1 78f . ) . But beside the rapports syntagmatiques , SAUSSURE still used 
rapports associatifs (1916:175), which equal, more or less, "derivation" 
and "composition". It was HJELMSLEV who discarded associatifs and, elab- 
orating SAUSSURE's own view of what may be called "value classes", put 
in paradigmatic 9 as an entirely non-morphologic term, meaning "of a com- 
mutation class". This very general conception initiated an equally gen- 
eral heuristic procedure: a continued analysis of a given text 10 by suc- 
cessive cuts, yielding smaller and smaller syntagms, down to phonemes 
and their parts. No division into syntax, morphology etc. is conceivable 1 
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It is true that HJELMSLEV did try to keep the unit "word" in his anal- 
ysis, but his definition of word has since been shown to be no better 
than others (TOGEBY, 1 9^9 : 1 06f . ) . Strictly speaking, there is no place 
for such a unit in the Glossematic formulation. I seriously consider it 
a remnant of pre-Glossematic thinking which HJELMSLEV has not had the 
opportunity to revise. 

The same may be said of Immediate Constituents Analysis. BLOOMFIELD 
was not consistent enough to abandon the word as a unit, and his follow- 
ers did worse by explicitly preferring, against their own method, to cor- 
relate their constituents with word-boundaries (WELLS, 1947:§§6, 40) . It 
is one of the real merits of Generative Grammar that it consistently 
keeps word out. It does so on essentially the same principles of phrase- 
structure that BLOOMFIELD had in mind. 

What remains of the word is this: we may (and perhaps we should) re- 
port that in many languages there appears a phenomenon of agglutination 11 
of a number of minimal signs within a bigger phonic stretch that does 
not necessarily (though it might) correspond to a syntagmatic unit, just 
as a syllable does not reflect any functional division. (The syllable, 
which normally cuts across morpheme-boundaries [cp, ac-ting, I'm j, very 
rarely reflects morphemic structure, even when it is said to be distinc- 
tive: French qu'il niait has three syllables while qu'il n'y ait has on- 
ly two, but this is a mere coincidence. Note that n'y ait contains more 
morphemes but less syllables than niait). These agglutinated stretches 
("words") show sometimes specific phonetic behaviour: accent distribu- 
tion, word-initial or word-final assimilations, etc. All these are ir- 
relevant to structural analysis but may become important, like many other 
conditioned phenomena, for foreign-language teaching. 

4.2. Dispensing of words also leaves such terms as word- formation, stem, 
affix, compound etc. without use, except as traditional, convenient but 
undefinable names. Equally unnecessary is the distinction between com- 
pounds (presumably containing two or more "words") and derivatives (made 
up of a "word" plus something which is not itself a "word"). Even if we 
possessed a satisfactory definition of word , it would be easy to show 
that in the "compounds" (Greek) hippodamos and (Sanskrit) vedavid the sec- 
ond element is nowhere found as an independent word. It is bound just like 
"affixes". And are tele-, poly- in television, polygenesis prefixes or 
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lexemes 12 ? (Cp. MARTINET, 1967:135). We shall merely report that, of the 
morphs that are often agglutinated, some belong to a richer paradigm, 
hence have a more precise value or meaning ("lexemes") while others com- 
mute with very few, so that their meaning is accordingly wider ("affix- 
es") 13 . 


4.3. It is essential to remember that epistemologically no single com- 
plete definition of a linguistic unit is possible. True, linguistic def- 
inition consists of the "coordinates" of the definiendum on the syntag- 
matic and the paradigmatic planes, i.e. its place in the text and in the 
commutation class. But the analytic procedure yields perforce two such 
definitions for every unit. First, when the unit is considered as a part 
in a bigger class. This is sometimes called its "function" or its "syn- 
tactic definition". Secondly, when the unit is viewed as forming in it- 
self a class, containing smaller parts. Some would call this "definition 
by the form" or "morphological definition". 14 These are really the two 
halves necessary for a definition of a unit. Many misunderstandings in 
linguistics are due to the failure to agree as to which half to use (cf. 
for endocentric-exocentric BARRI, 1975b). People have, for example, ar- 
gued their heads off about the "participle": is it verbal or nominal? Th« 
answer is of course double, but not arbitrarily so. As a part (in a sen- 
tence) the participle is nominal, no heed taken, for the time being, of 
its parts. Then as a class it is analysable into smaller parts, one of 
which is more or less connected with some finite verb (and may determine 
the construction of the participial phrase, but not the behaviour of 
that phrase in the sentence). 

Because of the downward direction of the analysis, the def ini tion-as- 
part always precedes. This gives it a certain primacy, yet no half is 
sufficient without the other. 

4.4. The double definition is especially necessary, but at the same time 
tricky, in what is called subordinative syntagms (as opposed to copula- 
tive or dvandva syntagms) and which constitute a good majority of what 
used to be called "compounds" and "derivatives". Subordinative syntagms 
are always binomial, i.e. are analysable into two and only two immediate 
constituents. These might be further analysed, each into two, etc. (WH I T 
NEY, 2 1 889 :§ 1248; PAUL, 4 1 909: 1 39ff . • BENVENISTE, 1967:16; MARCHAND, 2 1$ 
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2.1.1 etc. 15 ). Of these constituents, one can be shown to be the nucleus 
(head, centre, determi natum, etc.), the other one is the satellite (at- 
tribute, expansion, determinans etc. cf. also MARCHAND, 2 1 969 : 1 . 2 . 3 ) ♦ 

When defining a unit as part of a class, one of the statements to be 
made is whether this part is a satellite or the nucleus in this higher 
construction. This is what used to lie behind the terms endocentric 
("having its centre [nucleus] inside") and exocentric ("having its centre 
out") 16 . It is equivalent to stating whether a nominal unit is a substan- 
tive (endocentric) or an adjective (exocentric) cf. KURYbOWICZ, 1935:217). 
This classic Indo-European ist definition of endocentr ic-exocentr ic (BARRI, 
1975b) is a syntactic one, and has been based on the syntactic situation 
in Sanskrit or Greek, where bahuvrihi compounds were adjectives. In Eng- 
lish, for example, there exists a different state of things: "bahuvrihi 
compounds" like redhead , paleface are substantives (MARCHAND, 2 19b9:5.11 
ff.), i.e. syntactically endocentric. One may, at will, say they are 
semantically exocentric, but the term would then be used in a different 
sense. 17 

Turning to the second half of the definition of a unit, this time as 
a class of parts, again (in subordinat ive syntagms) a nucleus-satellite 
binomial construction is found. Our former definition of endocentr ic-exo- 
centric does not apply here, for as a class (i.e. without reference to 
the more comprehensive construction) any unit, by being subordinative, 
contains its centre within itself. Think of Greek rhododaktulos "rosy- 
fingered", an exocentric (adjectival) part in nominal phrases. As a class 
it is analysable into rhododaktul- (satellite) + -os (nucleus) or, more 
traditionally, into rhodo- (satellite) + -daktulos (nucleus). (For the 
two possible analyses see BARRI, 1975a:§2). In this, rhododaktulos does 
not differ from simple endocentric syntagms like English doorknob. 

5. Let us now apply our theoretical suggestions to a sentence taken (with 
some omissions) from a late Greek inscription found in Carthage (WUNSCH, 
1900:250): npoae£opMb£u) ae to ovoya 'Emccths, ‘ f A6ou xPuaoaav6aXabyoitOTbx^°“ 
vcau. "I again adjure you by the name of Hecate, by the gold-sandalled, 
blood-drinking earthly female". 

A problem which immediately arises is how to represent our analysis 
on paper. This problem is more complicated than generally assumed. We 
have already mentioned (§3) that Generative "trees" constitute a repre- 
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sentation, inversed, of the analysis done before: the direction from top 
downwards represents a hypothetical process that is the opposite of the 
heuristic procedure really executed. 

Since what I intend to show is essentially a (more consistent) Imme- 
diate Constituent Analysis, I could choose "cutting", "bracketing" or 
"boxing", as devised by American Structuralists. But one disadvantage of 
boxing, as given e.g. in HOCKETT (1958: l47ff . ) or GLEASON (1961:130, \hk) 
is that it too is inverse to the actual process of analysis. Both writers 
start (they put at the top of their boxes) an already analysed construc- 
tion or sentence, going down to more and more comprehensive groupings, 
till at the downmost box the whole sentence is given undivided. This is 
a synthetic method (even if concerning mere representation) that I should 
like to avoid. The same is true of GLEASON's "branching" (1961:131)- 

I could inverse the boxing diagram, thus representing true analysis. 
The same may also be achieved by the brackets used in WELLS ( 1 9^7 : §7 ) or 
by GLEASON's "cuts" (1961:130 fin.). But then there is another difficul- 
ty: all these methods are very inconvenient when discontinuous constitu- 
ents are involved (see e.g. HOCKETT, 1 958: 1 5*tf - ) - Analysing "words" 
brings out many such constituents. We therefore need a more supple way, 
using free connecting lines that can intersect. (These lines, apart from 
connecting constituents, should also show nucleus-satellite relations 
(which HOCKETT has marked by > (1958:188, 246ff.). 

Below I use two different, yet related descriptions of the example 
sentence. They differ in that the first (Fig. 1) faithfully registers 
the heuristic procedure of analysis as the linguist does it, starting 
from the whole sentence (in the present case, omitting intonation) as 
the only kind of data that is really given. In each stage I write again 
the smaller constructions serving as data for the next stage, because 
that is how the linguist really analyses. No labelling is used, because 
this traditional naming is often too wide to carry important information. 

The second description (Fig. 2) might remind one of Chomskyan trees 
but the resemblance is merely external. Note that the diagram has no hy- 
pothetical S at the top nor other "deep" labels; it does not reconstruct 
any derivation or analysis but its results : the analysed sentence. There 
is no process or procedure involved. In fact, the diagram which is drawn 
above the line could equally well be designed below the written sentence. 

Both descriptions rely on FREI (1966). The second (results) one (Fig. 
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2) is a direct application of his proposals to our sentence, analysing 
"words" also. The procedural description (Fig. 1) is an adaptation of 
his suggestion. The isosceles branches (A) represent independent parts 
(here main constituents of a sentence); the ir-form branches refer to 
copulative syntagms (also apposition between nominal phrases^. All other 
constituents are either connected directly, as nuclei of their syntagm, 
to the syntagm above (to the class comprising them) or indirectly, as 
satellites, which is shown by their branch inclining on a main (nuclear) 
branch. 

Note that the article-stem t-, and the case-endings -e, -o, -a, -ov, 
-v are nuclei of their "words" because they are "responsible" for the re- 
lations of these "words" inside their classes (see FREI, 1956:163-165; 
1968a; 1968b:3-32; SEILER, 1960:12-13; BARRI, 1975a). 

Similarly, in xP"tfo-aav6aA-abyo-i[OTi,-x§ov-L-a-v the feminine morph -a- 
is satellite to the case-morph -v, but nucleus to all the rest, because, 
next to -v, it determines the concord of the "word" with eventual other 
nominals; it "represents" its syntagm. The next nucleus, -i-, further 
determines that the syntagm is a nominal (mostly attributive or exocen- 
tric but sometimes, as here, nuclear or endocentric) . 

All other morphs in this syntagm characteristically have their satel- 
lital forms: XP uao- > oav6a^*» acuo-, uotu-, x^ ov ~*. They all correspond 
to (not necessarily derive from!) "full words", which means that they 
may serve as satellital forms of these "words", to nuclear case-endings: 
Xpuao-s , XP" 00 -" etc. aav6aA(p)-v, aotv6aA(o)-u etc., app-a, aup-orros etc. 
itOTL-s, ko'tc-6-os etc. x^ 0-0 ^ x$°v-os etc. 18 

As for the verb-"word": -w is a subject phrase deceivingly agglutinat- 
ed to the verb phrase Tipoac^ppxbC- , whose nucleus is the only "really 
verbal" element satellited by the root -opx-. The syntagm -opxus- 

has the further satellite -e£- (note that no -e£opx- without -i,£- is 
found in Greek), and the whole -e£opxi j s then nucleus of ITpoo- • (An 
alternative analysis is taking ITpoa- as satellite of the complete e£op- 
xu'so) at as a "sentence adverb"). The two objects, ae and what follows it, 
are further satellites of the verbal phrase flpcacfiopxi't;- . 

Nimrod Barri 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
Jerusal em 
I srael 



Fig. 1. Analytic procedure. 


IVx»cEcpkC&) oe x6 <5vaa ‘Evcixnc, v A/3ou ypxxx, oavSx^iuDncTixOovCav. 


ITpooeQcpxtC- oe x6 5voya ‘E^xne/'vSou ypvxx>cav*aVuyonDT ixOovtav . 


npoocecpHCC-^os x6 6voya ‘Ewdxnc, *A<£ou ypuxxxx^jx tuonox cxQov tav 


npoae^KtC- oe t 6 avoj ‘EkAxt*; - A5ou )(pvooaj.v6a^^Tixdov(^ 


n^oa^CgciKtC*- o-**e -6 -a x- W- ‘EkAxus w A6ou xpoaDca^aAaipoTiDxtxOovCa- 


ovou- ‘EwiTTis **Apou xpixxxaveaAaq^TTDXtxQovta- 


-eE“ -ophCC- 


-OpK- ~CC“ 


ovoy.- 


‘Exaxne “A6- -ou xpooooccv6aAaLiJDru3XLxQo^^“ “O 


'E>^ixr>- ~c xpooooav£aAatpDTiDX t X 9ov- -i 



Xpucxxxrv6aAaLviOTioxL“ -xSov- 


Xpocoaocv6aX^ -^xiyonoTt- 


Xpuoo- -occvGaA- -atyo- 


-TIOXL- 


O 

pot 
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NOTES 


In languages where both prepositions and cases are found, two 
kinds of situations occur. Either there is combination of the 
preposition and the case which has its own special meaning, or 
the case is conditioned by the preposition, hence has no value 
of its own. In both situations the case and the preposition are 
not nominal categories. HJELMSLEV (1939:71) seems to me mistaken 
(see also FISCHER- J0RGENSEN, 1949:224). 

Many scholars draw a line between inflectional morphology (MAT- 
THEWS, 1974;37ff. ; cf. JESPERSEN's accidence) and lexical morpholo 
gy or word- formation, usually divided into composition and deri- 
vation. This is another of the divisions which do not hold water. 
For example, "athematic nouns" like Latin rex "ruler" show their 
nominal ity precisely by their number-case endings, which would be 
assumed to be "inflectional" by nature. Similarly, an ending -ons 
in French marchons ! "Let's walk" shows the verbaLity of the "word" 
as opposed to (une) marche "a walking". 

Practical-mindedness is one of those unhappy instances (cp. BLOOM- 
FIELD'S old-maidish) where a phrase has suffixes: -ed, -ness, 
and which make "word-formation" impossible, because it has to be- 
come "phrase-word-formation". Some careful writers accordingly 
use reduced syntagma or lexical item instead of word (e.g. LIPKA, 
1971) but this does not prevent them from speaking of "word-for- 
mation" . 

In European Structuralism the situation is less clear-cut. SAUS- 
SURE took the hearer's side (1916:28, 30; see citation below) 
which HJELMSLEV naturally adopted. But others frequently speak, 
perhaps unintentionally, from the other point of view (e.g. MAR- 
TINET, 2 1 967 : §4. 9, 4.25 etc.). 

One should seriously consider the possibility that the hearer and 
the speaker each possess a different system (MATEJKA, 1967). Then 
fore a model of language that is "neutral" in this respect might 
be unfeasible. 

For a reversed view, namely that the affix is more "central" than 
the lexeme, see below §5. 

The same goes for other formulations in the same line of thought 
which LIPKA, (1971) mentions: WHORF, SAPIR, BACH, MCSINCLAIR, 
HALLIDAY and others. 

But HALLE has recently hinted at some need for word-formation 
(1972:696, 704). 

This term, easily understood and accepted, has its shortcomings. 

It was borrowed from morphologic "paradigms" in conventional gram 
mars, where precisely no free commutation occurs (e.g. among per- 
sons, numbers or cases; cf. WELLS, (1947: §23 and note 14). Inci- 



dentally, one still finds in the literature interchanging use 
of associatif and paradigmatique in spite of their very differ- 
ent meaning (cf. FREI, 1966:48). 

This Glossematic principle is by itself a demand for a text-lin- 
guistics , expressed much before this term came into use. Recent 
text-linguistic writers do not seem to know of this aspect of 
HJELMSLEV's work, as show e.g. DRESSLER's references for wiat 
he calls der ... (deszendente) Weg von oben nach unten (1968: 

30 and nn. 39, 119). Incidentally, DRESSLER is not right in say- 
ing that Generative Grammar proceeds in this direction; see 
above, §3. 

This "agglutination" covers in fact more than one of the possible 
junctures on the scale from opener to closer combinations of 
elements, from the sentence to the morph. Cf. ROS^N, 1964. Ag- 
glutination here means "belonging to a more or less closed junc- 
ture, typical (but not exclusive) to more or less stable syn- 
tagms". 

For this term see LYONS, 1968:5.4.4 and above, 3.3. 

It is frequent to find talk of an open class (lexemes) and a 
closed class (grammatical elements). But in a truly synchronic 
description of an etat de langue no class is open; if it were, 
its members would not possess a mutually defined value, that is, 
would not possess any value at all. 

The two sorts of definitions were borrowed by HJELMSLEV from 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. They were also suggested by HAAS, 1954, but 
HAAS' terminology is the opposite of HJELMSLEV's, which may be 
quite confusing. 

Binomiality is well known in the cadre of Immediate Constituents 
Analysis but not explicitly formulated. BLOOMFIELD (1933:210, 

222) gives only binomial examples; WELLS ( 1 947 : §§51-54) and H0CK- 
ETT (1958:175) both say that the majority of constructions are 
binomial, but have not seen that all these constructions are 
subordinative . Their trinomial examples are all copulative. 

A rather close terminology is MARTINET'S centripete and centri- 
fuge (1967:4.20). 

For a third, common definition of exocentric, this time precisely 
by the relation between the class and its parts, see BLOOMFIELD, 

( 1 933: 1 94f f . , 235ff.). This definition, not restricted to sub- 
ordinative constructions, seems to me useless. (BARRT, 1975b). 

The presence of -o- in XP U0 ( 0 ) _ 5 aav6aA(o)-, -atp(o)- is con- 
ditioned by the next morph. It is there before consonants, ab- 
sent before vowels. 
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